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Abstract 

This study is designed to explore the salient linguistic features of the political speeches of the ousted Arab 
presidents during the Arab Spring Revolution. The sample of the study is composed of seven political speeches 
delivered by the ousted Arab presidents during the period from December 2010 to December 2012. Three 
speeches were delivered by the Tunisian president, Zain Al-Abedeen Bin Ali; three speeches by the Egyptian 
president, Hosni Mubarak; and one speech by the Libyan president, Muammer Al-Gaddafi. The selected 
speeches are taken from the Internet. To achieve the main goal of this study, the analysis of the obtained data is 
conducted using the Halliday and Hasan's (1976) framework of cohesion. The results of this study revealed that 
the political speeches which were delivered during the Arab Spring Revolution have their distinctive features 
which are different from those features of the usual speeches of these presidents during the normal circumstances. 
Most of the lexical features such as repetition, synonymy, and hyponymy are widely used in the speeches of the 
ousted presidents to achieve different political ideologies and strategies such as the ideology of threatening the 
civilian protesters. 

Keywords: Discourse Analysis, Political Speeches, Arab Spring Revolution. 

1. Introduction 

This study investigates the political speeches of the ousted Arab presidents as a result of the uprisings during the 
Arab spring revolution. Many researchers have investigated political speeches from different perspectives and 
during crucial points of time, but this study investigates the political speeches of those presidents during the most 
critical and discriminating period of modern time. Troike (1982) points out that the appropriate language choice 
may depend on the topic, participants (age, sex, and status), setting, and the social distance between participants. 

The analysis of discourse is the analysis of language in use. Language is used to perform many 
communicative functions. According to Bennett (1976), communication is a matter of a speaker seeking either 
to inform a hearer of something or to enjoin some action upon him. Language serves two major functions; 
transactional function and interactional function. Transactional function means the use of language to transmit 
factual or propositional information. This function has enabled human beings to develop different cultures, laws, 
literatures, etc. Interactional language is used to establish and maintain social relationships and common grounds. 

Discourse is defined by Seidel (1985:44) as “a terrain, a dynamic linguistic and, above all, semantic 
space in which social meanings are produced or challenged". Spoken discourse is regarded as a form of text, 
since an analysis of discourse, most of the time, is an analysis of fragment pieces of information. Dressier (1981: 
7) regarded discourse as one genre of text that forms a fairly complete unit and is usually restricted to successive 
utterances of a single speaker trying to convey a message. He defines text as the communicative occurrence that 
meets seven standards of textuality which are cohesion, coherence, intentionality, acceptability, informativity, 
situationality, and intertexuality. Spoken Discourse, including political discourse, is usually delivered by an 
affective speaker. Affective speakers have the advantage of voice quality affects as well as facial expressions and 
postural or gestural system. 

Spoken discourse is more demanding on the speakers, since it is spontaneous, speakers should process, 
control the outcomes, monitor what they have just said, and plan their next utterances. In addition. Speakers 
need to observe their interlocutors, modify their speech in an acceptable way and monitor listener's reaction 
minute by minute. Brown and Yule (1983:17) provide the following features that characterize spoken discourse. 

1. The syntax of spoken language is less structured than that of written language; it sometimes contains 
incomplete sentences or phrases and little subordination. 

2. There is a little use of pre-modified adjectives. 

3. It is quite common to find what is called topic-comment structure. 

4. There is a little use of passive construction. 

5. The speaker may rely on the immediate environment. 

6. The speaker may replace or refine expressions. 

7. The speaker uses a good deal of generalized vocabularies such as: a lot of, do, stuff, things, and like. 

8. The speaker repeats the same syntactic structure several times. 

9. The speaker may produce a large number of prefabricated fillers such as: 1 think, you know. I'm sure, and of 

course. 
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10. Spoken language may contain features such as hesitation, slips, and repetitions. 

Political language has an abstract conceptual term that is concerned with the most moral rather than 
philosopher senses, thus political language carries information in order to communicate with the recipient, and it 
deals with people's affairs and issues whether they are simple or complex such as war and peace issues. 
Moreover, political language has a number of functions which are reflected in the speech itself. Political 
language disguises, transforms and deepens a particular phenomenon, and it is mainly used to convince receivers 
with the speaker's point of view by using techniques such as explanation and analysis. Seidel (1985) points out 
that a political speech may constitute a genre, a domain, or a field. Moreover, it is an incredible achievement at a 
particular time and at a particular place, and it has three major elements; the addressor (the speaker who 
produces the speech), the addressee (the hearer who is the recipient of the speech), and the political speech itself. 

Arab spring revolution can be described as a series of demonstrations, protests and uprisings that 
occurred in some countries in the Arab world. These uprisings occurred firstly in Tunisia on Friday, 17 th 
December 2010 when a twenty six-year old, Mohammad Bo Azizi, who was fruits and vegetables seller in Sidi 
Bozaid town, sets himself on fire in front of the government buildings as a result of series of factors and 
motivations including: dictatorship and absolute monarchy, unemployment and extreme poverty, political and 
economic corruption, and human rights violation. Mohammad Bo Azizi's self-immolation led to civil 
disobedience in Sidi Bozaid, then this incident led to a huge mobilization of the whole population in Tunisia 
against the Tunisian political system. Tunisian revolution has generated a new regime when the president Zain 
El-Abedeen Bin Ali fled the country and that marked the end of his regime which lasted for over twenty four 
years. 

As a usual practice in most of the Arab countries, the president usually delivers a speech during any 
slightest crisis in his country to address the nation in order to ensure the people that nothing is serious taking 
place. However, the speeches of the ousted presidents during the Arab Spring Revolution followed different 
style. 

Political discourse in this study is analyzed from a linguistic point of view, and it is an exercise on the 
linguistic features of language, and on how language is used to arrive at the intended goal of the speaker. The 
study of language provides too much to the domain of politics because political speeches are the adequate arena 
for the study of language. 

2. Statement of the problem 

This study investigates the political speeches of the ousted Arab presidents during the Arab Spring revolution. 
This study is the first of its kind, since it is an attempt to investigate the linguistic features of the ousted Arab 
presidents' speeches during the Arab spring revolution. Many political speeches have been investigated by 
various researchers from different perspectives. Most of those studies have focused on Jamal Abed Al-Nassir's 
(a well-known Egyptian president) speeches during the years between 1960-1970 mainly before the 1967 war, 
while others have focused on Saddam Hussein's speeches between the years 1980-2003. Abed Al- Nassir and 
Hussein's speeches occurred in normal circumstances when the Arab leaders have had an absolute power and 
when the people were good listeners. Moreover, Abed Al-Nassir and Hussein's speeches focused on the external 
enemy. However, this study investigates the speeches of the three ousted Arab presidents during only one year 
of political turmoil. During this period a new perception of usual concepts are created such as people, language, 
and authority. This study tries to explore the features of the language used by these presidents during the period 
of people's uprising against their governments. 

3. Research Objectives 

This Study has the following objectives: 

1. This research investigates the language used in the speeches of the ousted Arab presidents during the Arab 

Spring Revolution and the major characteristics of words, structure, and grammar. 

2. This study will concern with the distinctive linguistic features of such speeches as well as the context 
(conditions and circumstances) that led the presidents to provide such speeches. 

4. Research Questions 

1. What is the language used in the speeches of the ousted Arab Presidents during the Arab Spring Revolution 
and what are the major characteristics of words, structure, and grammar?. 

2. What are the distinctive linguistic features of such speeches as well as the context that led the presidents to 
provide such speeches?. 

5. Review of related literature 

Pu (2007) provides a pragmatic interpretation of President George W. Bush's speech that was delivered at 
Tsinghua University in 2002. Pu highlights the two main themes in the speech: the construction of Americanism 
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and the indirect critique of Chinese current societal situation with direct instruction of what should be changed. 
In the first theme, the construction of Americanism, Pu claims that Bush uses powerful rhetorical devices to 
draw a clear and idealized picture of Americanism and of the American values. Pu noticed that Bush uses 
parallel structure in two forms: a persuasive strategy to convince the audience that all bad images of Americans 
delivered by the mass media are not true, and a constructive strategy to preach American values of equality and 
liberty. In the second theme, President Bush indirectly criticizes the Chinese political and social system in terms 
of faith, liberty, and justice. In this respect, Pu suggests that Bush's speech implies two major criticisms: firstly, 
Bush criticizes the way the Chinese government deals with the dissidents. Secondly, he criticizes the religious 
and worship liberty in china. 

Duran (2008) conducted a contrastive study of the acceptance speeches, speeches which are written to 
provide expressions of gratitude, gratefulness, and honor for some form of award, delivered by President George 
W. Bush and Senator John Kerry to the Republic and Democratic National Conventions before the 2004 
Presidential Election in the United States of America. Duran classifies his contrastive work into three parts: the 
introductions of both speeches, one segment designed in terms of counter-addressee, and quantitative analysis of 
the participants and processes. Duran points out that the former President and the Republican nominee, George 
W. Bush, introduces his speech by giving a short summary of the events that took place in the past four years in 
the form of positive experiences. Moreover, Bush designs his political discourse in terms of his counter¬ 
addressee, the democratic candidate, and he portrays himself as the candidate of actions that concerns the United 
States of America, the Middle East, and the whole World. On the other hand, Duran points out that the Senator 
and the democratic candidate, John Kerry, introduces his speech by telling anecdote of what American novelist 
wrote about home, addresses his opponents by presenting the negative aspects in the last four years when Bush 
was president, and considers himself the interpreter of the current situation based on his ethical values. 

Dlugan (2009) investigates Martin Luther King's speech "1 have a dream", who was the most popular 
leader of non-violent movement that strived for racial equality in the United States of America. Dlugan suggests 
four reasons which make king's speech “1 have a dream” one of the most memorable speeches of all time: the 
first reason is the connection between Martin Luther king's speech and its historical context, the African- 
American civil right movement in the 1950s and 60s. According to Dlugan, this connection clearly appears 
through the techniques of repetition used in king's speech such as using anaphora and repeating the key theme 
words. The second reason is how Martin Luther King was able to evoke the historic and the literary references 
explicitly by using direct quotation or implicitly by using the technique of allusion in order to demonstrate the 
credibility and morality of the argument. The third reason is how King enriches his speech with specific 
geographic examples to support his arguments and to dramatize actions in the mind of the audience which is 
suitable to the place and the time. The last reason is the use of metaphor which associates the concepts of “1 have 
a dream” speech with images and emotions of the audience. Moreover, Dlugan claims that King employs a 
constructing metaphor to draw a distinction between freedom and slavery which are symbolized by day and 
night, island and ocean, and summer and autumn. 

Bird (2011) investigates the rhetorical style in President Clinton's speeches which were delivered 
during harsh moments of domestic tragedy. Bird claims that most rhetoricians have used generic criticism to 
analyze Clinton's mastery of apology, but they have ignored his mastery of rhetoric outside the scandal as a great 
American communicator and user of the language. Bird provides two tragic events: the Bombing of Federal 
building in Oklahoma City in 1995 and the Columbine High School Shooting in 1999 that prepared the stage for 
the leader of the nation, President Clinton, to deliver two domestic crisis speeches in which he defines the 
incidents and tries to comfort those who lost their loved ones. According to Bird, President Clinton balances 
between the two sub-genres of rhetoric: domestic crisis rhetoric and national eulogy rhetoric. Bird claims that 
Clinton's rhetoric reflects three functions: define reality, display eloquence, and shape community. Based on 
Bird's analysis, defining and constructing reality is the fundamental function of Clinton's rhetoric. In this respect, 
Bird states (2011:48) that: 

" Defining and constructing reality is a fundamental function of epideictic rhetoric; when an upsetting 
or confusion event has occurred, audiences will often turn to Public figures for a definition and construction of a 
reality that will help make sense of what has happened. Creating a common definition and understanding of the 
event enables a rhetor to use the tragedy for a future agenda or to restore the nation after destruction. The 
rhetorical tactics Clinton uses to generate a communal definition of the event is to hail a national audience and 
then define the event by what it means for the entire nation". 

Bird also points out that the second function of Clinton's rhetoric is to display presidential eloquence 
by delivering a speech which will be memorable by his audience, and this can be achieved through the use of 
two rhetorical tactics: the use of religious connotation, the use of repetition and the use of metaphorical style. 
Consequently, Bird discusses the five rhetorical tactics utilized by President Clinton's speeches to gather people 
of the nation in moments of tragedy and they are: portraying those who were killed or injured in the terrorist 
attacks as victims of the target attacks, creating a common enemy, sharing past tragic events in America, giving 
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advice on how to rebuild America, and using the narrative style. 

Ayeomoni (2012) investigates the Nigerian military coup speeches of the three military political rulers; 
General Thomas Aguiyi Ironsi, General Yakubu Gowon, and General Murtala Muhammad. Ayeomoni focuses 
on two main topics in his study: lexical devices which are used to extract and classify the lexical items used in 
the coup speeches. Ayeomoni divided these lexical devices into five classes: repetition, synonymy, antonym, 
hyponymy, and collocation. The second topic of the study is the contextual functions of these lexical devices in 
order to discover the relationship between lexemes and political ideologies in the military coup political 
discourse. In the second topic, which is concerned with how lexical devices are employed in the coup speeches, 
Ayeomoni suggests that the two lexical devices: repetition and synonym are the most frequently used in the coup 
speeches of the three military leaders. Ayeomoni claims that programs and rules in the military administration 
are rooted in coercion and forcefulness, and this can be achieved by using instruments of emphasis and 
reiteration. He also suggests that hyponymy is rarely used in coup speeches because hyponymy deals with 
specific, while political leaders' speeches concentrate on general selected issues. Equally, leaders of military 
governments do not admire the use of the device of antonyms, since it may lead to confusion and inhibition of 
information. However, they apply the milito-political collocation such as “Interim military government”. 
Based on these findings, Ayeomoni states that the language used in the coup speeches, especially the lexical 
items, carries the same power and strength of weapons which are used in the coup processes or in the revolution. 

6. Methods and Procedures 

6.1 Population and Sample of the study 

The population of the study consists of all the political speeches of ousted Arab presidents which were delivered 
during the Arab Spring Revolutions. The sample of this study is composed of seven speeches which were 
delivered by the ousted Arab presidents during the period from December 2010 to December 2011. Three 
speeches were delivered by the Tunisian president, Zain El Abedeen Ben Ali. The first speech was delivered on 
the 28 th of December 2010, the second was on the 10 th of January 2011, and the third was on the 13 th of January 
2011. The Egyptian president, Hosni Mubarak, also delivered three speeches during the Egyptian Revolution 
which began on the 25 th of January and has continued for 18 days. The late Egyptian president, Hosni Mubarak, 
delivered his first speech on the 28 th of January 2011, the second on the first of February 2011, and the third one 
on the 10 th of February 2011. The last speech was delivered by the Libyan president, Muammer Al-Gaddafi, on 
the 22 nd of February 2011. The other political speeches of the Libyan president, Muammer Al-Gaddafi, and the 
Yemeni president, Ali Abdullah Saleh during the Arab Spring Revolution were excluded because they are 
unavailable through the media. The selected speeches were downloaded from the Internet and they vary in their 
length and in the number of sentences. Some speeches were about fifteen minutes long such as Mubarak and 
Zain Al-abedeen's speeches, whereas other speeches such as Al-Gaddafi's were more than one hour long. The 
speeches of ousted Arab president were selected, since most of them probably do not follow the usual type of 
speech during the time of peace, and thus they uncover a distinguished form of language used during the Arab 
Spring Revolution that covers the protests, riots, strikes, demonstration, and marches against the social, 
economic, and political corruption in the Arab World. 

6.2 Procedures 

The procedures of analyzing the collected data are as follows: first, all the selected speeches of the ousted Arab 
presidents were collected and downloaded from the internet. Second, the collected data was transcribed from its 
oral mode into written form. Third, the Arabic texts were transliterated using English language symbols. Finally, 
all the collected speeches were analyzed in light of the theories and models mentioned above. 

7. Findings and discussions 

7.1 Introduction 

The present chapter provides a systematic investigation of the salient linguistic features of the political speeches 
of the ousted Arab presidents during the Arab Spring Revolution. The adopted framework, Halliday and Hasan's 
(1976) framework of cohesion, will enable us to explore the linguistic features that create a distinguished form of 
political discourse during the Arab Spring Revolution and to answer the study questions. 

7.2 Lexical cohesion 

Halliday and Hasan (1976) use the term lexical cohesion to refer to the various types of semantic relationships 
created by a writer's choice of lexical items and grammatical structure to produce the sense of a text. They 
define lexical cohesion as a network of semantic relationships that link together sentences or paragraphs, units of 
discourse that are structurally independent of each other. In this respect, Halliday and Hasan (1976:288) point 
out that: "In lexical cohesion...EVERY lexical item MAY enter into a cohesive relation, but by itself, it carries 
no indication whether it is functioning cohesively or not" (emphasis in the original). According to their 
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framework of cohesion, lexical cohesion can be divided into two categories: reiteration involving repetition, 
synonymy, and hyponymy. The second category of lexical cohesion is collocation. 

7.3 Repetition 

Al-Jubouri (1984) who investigates the function of repetition in Arabic argumentative discourse observes that 
repetition in Arabic may fall under any one of the three levels: "the morphological level, the word level, and the 
junk level" (page: 100). Regarding repetition at the morphological level, he claims that repetitive forms are either 
formed on the same morphological patterns, or on the same morphological root which create two different types 
of morphological repetition: pattern repetition and root repetition. Johnstone (1991) claims that verbal and 
nominal roots in Arabic language are ordered sets of three consonants (f-f-1), and each root has a general 
meaning that dominate the meaning of all forms in which it is realized. She states that morphological repetition 
of roots, in general, is created by the multiple use of the same root within a single clause. The following is an 
example. 


Example No. (1): 

wa Vaqulu min jadldin Vann! Ian Vatahawan fi Vay qararatin tahfaZu likulli miSrl wa 
miSriyya Vmnahum wa Vamanahum wa sawfa Vudafifu fan miSr wa Vistiqraraha wa 
Vaman Jafbaha fatilka hiya almasVuliyya wa ValVamanah allatl Vqsamtu yamlnan 
Vamama allah wa alwaTan bilmuhafaZti falayha. (Hosni Mubarak: 28/1/2011) 

t jx. ^ital j jl j J; j . —, j ^clil jl^)3 1 ^^3 jjlgjl j] j» Jjal j 

- -. .7 ' jia^d! J ,U;I 1 jxaj - . AjLoVI J ‘ 1 , jLal j 1 j ja"' . J j . - - 

(2011/1 /28 ^) .Wk 

Translation: 

I say once again that 1 will not be lenient in taking any decision that safeguards to every 
Egyptians (man and woman) their security and safety, and 1 will defend Egypt and its 
stability and the safety of its people. This is the responsibility and honesty that I swear 
in front of God and the nation to keep and maintain. 


In the above extract, root repetition is created by the re-occurrence of the tri-lateral root (? m n), which 
means safety, three times in the nouns: 'Vmnahum, Vamanahum, and Vaman'. Based on Arabic rules of 
nominalization, Shamaileh (2011) suggests that root repetition can be realized through the use of the verb with a 
corresponding noun of place. The following extract is an example on root repetition. 

Example No. (2): 

Vatamassaku bidati alqadir bilhifaZi fala Vamni miSr wa Vistiqraraha wa bifadami 
alVinjirafi biha wa bijafabiha limunzalaqatin xaTlratin tuhaddid anniZam alfam wa 
assalam alVijtimafly...wa falayna Van nuhadira bima yuhTTu min VamOilatin fadldatin 
Vinzalaqat biJJuVubi Vila alfawda wa alVintikas. (Hosni Mubarak: 25/12/2011) 


'j ' a J aljl1 i .. .V . j ,_al J -. A H 


1 A j' J q ~' L ‘3 j J ■ — . j>il C. jjill Clllfj t 

jl 1 jlr. j . ^r.1 A-.VI ^»5Lui]l j 

(2011/1 /28 A. j4- ) .o^VI 


j ^ diiljj! 0.1J.3C. AlLol j>i -■ ; L«u j.M j jl 1 jlr. j . ^r.1 A-.VI ^51-uill j ^alxll ^aUaill 


Translation: 

1 am committed to maintain the security and the stability of Egypt and not to jeopardize 
the nation and its people to dangerous slope which may threaten the public security and 
social stability... we must be alert of the several examples around us which slipped the 
people into chaos and retrogradation. 

In the above extract, root repetition is achieved via the occurrence of the noun of place 'munzalaq', which 
is characterized in Arabic by a prefix ma (m) in the same clause with the verb 'inzalaqat' from which it is 
derived. Since no vowels are associated with a root in its abstract form, roots are unpronounceable; a root can be 
pronounced by attaching it to one of the morphological patterns. Morphological patterns consist of one or more 
vowels pronounced between, before, or after the root consonants. Some patterns require the gemination, i.e. a 
morphological process in Arabic language which involves stretching a sound rather than articulating it twice, or 
the addition of other consonant. Dickins (2002) describes pattern repetition as repeating the same metrical foot. 
The following is an example: 

Example No. (3): 

VaSdartu tafllmatl hi surVati alVintihaVi min attahaqlqati hawla VahdaO a I VisbuS’i almadl 
wa Vihalat nataVijihi fala alfawri Vila annaVibi alfam liyattaxib biJaVniha ma yalzam min 
VijraVatin qanuniyyatin radifatin wa qad talaqqaytu bilVamsi attaqrlra alVawwalla 
liltafdllati addisturuyyati bat alVawlawiyya . (Hosni Mubarak: 10/2/2011) 
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t_uljll ^11 jjsll 4 7*' 1 ' j 1 t 4 '! ajfl'v'tll <c.^uu ’ j '■ 

clila Aajjlluiall " ,v t j w'Ol JjVI jj jl' 1 1' <-"i; Q li as j Jx.al j Aajjlla dilpl^^l ^yt Lo 1 ^ *'l ’■ * a-S'UI ^(jtll 

(2011/2/10:^4-,^) .44jVI 


Translation: 


I issue my orders to expedite the investigation concerning last week riots and to send the 
results of investigations to the attorney general in order for him to take the necessary 
measures and decisive legal actions. Yesterday, I received the first report on 
constitutional amendments that have the first priority. 

The general metrical foot in Arabic (tafYllat) of the words 'tafllmat' which means instructions, 
'tahqlqat' which means investigations, and 'tafdllat' which means amendments illustrate the repetition of the 
morphological patterns which involve the consonants (t), the vowel (a), and the plural pattern (at) between, 
before, and after the tri-lateral root consonants: 'f 1 m, h q q, and f d I'. 

Shunnaq (1993) points out that "gender, number, definiteness, and nisba suffix are patterns of 
morphological repetition forced by the system of Arabic" (page: 98). Gender and number are compulsory 
categories in Arabic language system. Number plays an extremely important role in Arabic grammar where it 
has three classifications: singular, dual, and plural. Gender and number agreement in verbs, adjectives, pronouns, 
and demonstratives are controlled by nouns. This creates different forms of morphological repetition patterns. 
Morphological repetition that could be created by number and gender in Arabic language system can be achieved 
mainly by adjective agreement where the adjectives agree in gender and number with the nouns they modify. 
The following two examples illustrate the point. 

Example No. (4): 

Wa findahum ?a?da? IT majlisi annuwabi, llbiyyln murtafiyln. (Muammer Al- 
Gaddafi: 22/2/2011) 

(2011 / 2/22 j—) ,4 ^Atc. j 


Translation: 


They have members of the Parliament among them what can be called venal Libyans. 

Example No. (5): 

Laqad Tarahtu rif/yatan muhadadatan lilxuruji min al?azmati arrahinati wa litahqTqi 
ma dafa Vilayhi ajjababu wa almuwaTinun. (Hosni Mubarak: 10/2/2011) 




(2011/2/10 


Translation: 


1 offered a restricted vision to get out of the current crisis in order to accomplish what 
young people and citizens have called for. 

The masculine-plural morpheme (In) in example (4) is repeated two times as a result of the number- 
gender agreement between the masculine-plural modified noun 'llbiyln' and the masculine-plural modifier 
(adjective) 'murtajlyln'. Moreover, Morphological parallelism in example (5) occurs through the use of the 
overt feminine indicator ('=) in the feminine singular noun '«/?zmah', and the feminine singular adjective 

'arrahinah'. 

Furthermore, Shunnaq introduces the repetition of the Arabic definite article al (the) as a separate form of 
pattern repetition. It is far more used in Arabic discourse than in English to serve two functions: 
particularization and generalization. This concept is clear in the following example. 

Example No. (6): 

?in almiSriyln jamlfan fi xandaqin wahidin al?an wa falayna ?an nuwaSilu alhiwara 
alwaTanl allacTT bada?ah birCihi alfariqi wa laysa alfuraqa? wa bafldan fan alxilafi wa 
altanahuri kay natajawaz bimiSr ?azmataha alrahina wa lunuflda liViqtiSadina 
alOiqati fThi wa limuwaTinlna al?iTmi?nan wa al?aman wa lijarifi almiSrl hayatahu 
alyawmiyya alTablfiyya. (Hosni Mubarak: 10/2/2011) 

(_)4 J ^ °4aj (_£a!I <_ r ila_4 u' bnlc. j yVI a^.Ij JjAii. (jj 

I WiUjaI j *US otSjll I VM . Ao*Al j l^la jl j. —. ' j y j~Q * 4 ll j (jc. lAo*j j 

2011/ 2/10 —-j ‘LiajaII -7 jLoll j ^jLaSh j ^jl 11 

Translation: 


All the Egyptians are in one ditch now. We must continue our national dialogue that 
we have started in the spirit of one team, but not in the spirit of different parties away 
from frightening and clashes so as to take Egypt out of its current crisis and to regain 
trust to our economy and security and tranquility to our people, and to regain to the 
Egyptian street its normal daily activities. 

The definite article al (the) in the above example is used more than ten times to prefix common nouns 
such as 'almiSriyln', 'alhiwar', 'alfarlq', 'alxilaf, and 'al?iTmi?nan', and to prefix adjectives such as 'almiSrl', 
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'alyawmiyyah', and 'alwaTTani'. Pattern repetition also involves the repetition of the Nisba morphemes which 
are represented by the two suffixes (T and iyya). This form of repetition is clearly used in the following extract. 
Example No. (7): 

hada majidin la tufarriT ffhi llbya wa la yufarriTu Ifhi ajja/iba alllbl wa la al?ummata 
alfarabiyya wa la al?umata al?islamiyya wa la Vfriqya wa la VinrTka allatiniyya. 

(Muammer Al-Gaddafi: 22/2/2011) 

V j 1 b; jb V j CoVl V j CoVl V j w jjP' iV j 1 p) 4_i3 V 13 a 

(2011/ 2/22:<jj'aal' 


Translation: 


This is the ultimate glory which cannot be abandoned by the republic of Libya, the 
Libyan people, the Arab nations, the Islamic nations, and the people of Africa and Latin 
America. 

In the above example, the two Nisba morphemes (I and iyya) suffixed the noun 'alllbl' and the adjectives 
'aKarabiyya', 'al?islamiyya', and 'allatiniyya'. The repetition of the two Nisba suffixes (T and iyya) is familiar 
in Arabic political texts where the Arab leaders in their speeches try to portray a positive picture about their ego. 
They try to depict a positive image of themselves; they are very close to their people and loyal to their country 
and respect their nation, culture, and religion. 

It is clear from the above examples that phonological parallelism is embedded within morphological 
parallelism. Abed-Roaf (2001) suggests that phonological parallelism is created by the repetition of the same 
sound either at the word final position which is called rhyme or assonance (sadja?) in Arabic or at the word 
initial position that is known as alliteration (al jinas) in Arabic. In example (6), alliteration which indicates the 
re-occurrence of the same sound at the beginning of words is created by the repetition of the definite article al 
(the) at the beginning of the words 'almiSriyln, alhiwar, alwaTanl, alfuraqa?, al?man,...', whereas assonance, 
in example (5), which introduces the repetition of the same final sound is manifested via the use of the final 
feminine indicator (») in the nouns 'ru?yah, al?azmah, arrahinah'. 

Word level repetition is classified by Al-Jubouri as the use of what he calls "word strings". He observes 
that word repetition in Arabic language is not merely an ornamental device, but it has a crucial rhetorical 
function. Al-Khafaji (2005) shared the same point of view when he states that repetition "can have didactic, 
playful, emotional, artistic, ritualistic, textual, and rhetorical functions" (page: 6). Consequently, Word strings in 
the political speeches of the Ousted Arab Presidents are ideologically employed to reinforce and achieve 
different political strategies. The following extract from the Libyan President's speech illustrates this point. 
Example No. (8): 

ViGtiSabu qiyadatan Zaskariyyatan ?w attamasuku biha biduni haq yuZaqabu 
bilM'dami kul man fa? ala Salika, ?Tsti?malu alquwwata did sulTati addawlati 
Zuqubatahu al'M'dam , ?af?alu attaxrlbi wa annahibi wa attaqtlli yuZaqabu 
bM'M'dam..., alharabu alVahliyyatu, yiKaqabu bil?ifdami kul man yartakibu Milan 
Gayatahu ViOaratu harbin Vahliyyatan fi albilad. (Muammer Al-Gaddafi: 22/2-2011) 

nnl Ul... •. >. JUuLLujl ]j (j-o i lsIxj 3-^ uj^- 3 ' i ' jl j g . ■ ■ <~- i iL.^ajc.1 

i L3l*j <- ’j-.I' J I J . njVUI AJIj jqc. 

(2011/2/22:^1 i ojljl Ajjlc. (_]*3 i_ 


Translation: 


Usurping any military leadership and seizing it without any right will receive death 
penalty. The use of force against the authorities of the state will receive death penalty 
punishment. The acts of sabotage, vandalism, and killing will receive death penalty 
punishment.... People who agitate civil war in the country will receive death penalty 
punishment. 

The noun '?ifdam' which means execution is repeated more than fifteen times in Gaddafi's speech and 
four times in the above extract by repeating the two passive structures 'fuqubatahu al'M'dam and yufaqab 
bil?ifdam' to reinforce the speaker's strategies and ideologies of threat and warning. Gaddafi threatens the 
Libyan protesters and demonstrators who demand democracy, economic reforms, and social justice that they will 
be treated as criminals, agents, and terrorists who deserve the punishment of execution. Moreover, the purpose 
of using word strings is to legitimize Gaddafi's aggressive and violent nature in suppressing the peaceful Libyan 
protesters. 

Chunk repetition is defined by Al-Jobouri as parallelism or paraphrase construction. He divides 
parallelism which involves resemblance in grammatical structures and word order into two types: complete 
parallelism and incomplete parallelism. Al-Jobouri's classification can be illustrated in the following two 
examples. 

Example No. (9): 

?inZuru lillbya, la turldu aKizza, la turldu almajida, la turldu attahrlra, la turldu 
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aBBawrata. (Muammer Al-Gaddafi:22/2/2011) 

(2011/2/22 j AiJ 2 V ^J 2 ^ Jjj 2 V ,J*h Jjjj V 

Translation: 

look at Libya, it doesn't want dignity, it doesn't want glory, it doesn't want liberation, and 
it doesn't want revolution. 

Example No. (10): 

nuwaSilu al?iSGa?a ?ila maJaGili aljaml?i wa nas(a ?ila mu?alajati alwadi?yati 
aljama?iyyati wa alfardiyyati. (Zain Al-Abedeen Bin Ali: 10/1/2011) 

'^ If. ( j_i /j >1 - U Oj j) J 4 : r - ^-^.1' .' . >>jl' 4 11 » „ ^11 .. 1 1 j (Jc.l2Lo 

(2011/1/10 

Translation: 

We continue listening to the concerns of all the people and we try to find solution to 
collective and individual problems. 

Complete parallelism which refers to the total correspondence between parallel structures is clear in 
example (9). The four parallel structures: 'la turld alfiz, la tirld almajid, la turld attahrir, and la turld 
a00awrah' in example (9) above share the same word order and grammatical structure which include the 
negative particle la (no), the present verb 'turld' and the abstract nouns 'alfiz', 'almajid', 'attahrir', and 
'a00awrah' that function as the object of the transitive structure (particle + verb + noun). Partial 
correspondence between parallel structures in example (10) is what Al-Jobouri calls incomplete parallelism. It is 
introduced by the two present verbs 'nasfa' that means try and 'nuwaSil' that means continue. The other 
constituents in the two clauses vary in their syntactic constructions. This variation is clearly manifested through 
the use of the transitive structure in the first clause (i.e. verb (nuwaSil) + noun (al?iSGa?) + preposition phrase 
(?ila maJaGil aljamlf)) and intransitive structure in the second clause (i.e. verb (nasfa) + preposition phrase (?ila 
mufalajat alwadfiyat aljamafiyya)). 

Some types of repetition at the three levels introduced by Al-Jobouri has no function and it is not 
motivated. It is what Enkvist (1978) called pseudo repetition. Moreover, there is a contradiction between these 
speeches and the previous ones, since the ousted Arab presidents in these speeches introduce new concepts such 
as '?amin, salamah, and ?iStiqrar' which were not part of their ideologies during their regimes for the last thirty 
or forty years in offices before these last speeches. 

Synonymy 

Synonymy is another sub-category of reiteration in Halliday and Hasan's framework of cohesion. It is described 
by Abed-Raof (2001) as "words which signify the same meanings are synonyms. Synonymy does not mean 
identical meaning between two words but the two words can be used in different contexts giving a similar 
meaning" (page: 50). In this respect, Koch (1983) examines synonymy in terms of what she calls "lexical 
couplets". She states that lexical couplet is a structure of the form A^B which meets the following criteria: 

1. is a coordinating conjunction, usually additive (and), but occasionally disjunctive (or). 

2. A and B are synonyms or near-synonyms. 

3. The structure AxB has a single referent; it is used to refer to a single object, action, or state, rather than to two 

temporally or logically discrete objects, actions, or states, (page: 51-52). 

Koch claims that Arabic lexical couplets are classified into a number of groups including: modified- 
modifier couplets, implicational couplets, hendiadic couplets, synonym couplets, and freezes based on the 
semantic relationship between the first and the second lexical items. The following is an example of the first 
class of Arabic lexical couplets, modified-modifier couplet. 

Example No. (11): 

wa ma lan wa lam ?aqbalahu ?abadan ?an ?astamifa I i Vi ml a?at i n ?ajnabiyyatin ta?tl 
min alxariji ?ayyan kana maSdaruha wa ?ayyan kanat 5ara?i(uha law 
mubarriratuha. (Hosni Mubarak: 10\2\2011) 

dijl£ LjI j I a 0^ LJ ^ J' sil 4 f. cjL5LaV ^4_Lal ^ j (jJ 1—o j 

( 2011 \ 2\10 ^) 

Translation: 

1 will never accept to listen to foreign dictations that come from outside whatever its 
pretext or its justification. 

In the above example, the lexical couplet 'dara?ifuha ?aw mubarriratuha' represents the modified- 
modifier couplet where the second lexical item 'mubarriratuha' which means justifications modifies the first 
item '5ara?ifuha' by restricting and specifying its meaning. Consequently, implicational couplet consists of 
couplets in which an implicational relationship exists between the first and the second lexical items. This 
relation can go in either direction: the first term can lead to the second, or the second term leads to the first. The 
following is an illustration. 
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Example No. (12): 

Alxawfu allabi Vintaba alVaGlabiyyata alkasihata min almiSriyln wa ma sawarahum 
min Vinzifajin wa qalaqin wa hawajisin hawla ma sayaVtl bihi alGad. (Hosni Mubarak: 
1\2\2011) 


4-; J <3^ J La j 4 , ,.KU 4 j jr-VI ^ qj-SU 


(2011V2\1 .eil! 


Translation: 


The fear that haunted the vast majority of the Egyptians and what annoyed them and 
created their anxiety and apprehension is what the future will hold for them. 

A relationship of implication, in the above extract, occurs in the lexical couplet 'qalaq wa hawajis' where 
the first term 'qalaq' which indicates annoyance leads to the following item 'hawajis' which means anxiety. 
The third group in Koch's classification of Arabic lexical couplets, hendiadic couplet, consists of two terms that 
share some meaning aspect or element. The following is an example of hendiadic couplet. 

Example No. (13): 

Vana wa fabidu alfattah nuhajimu IT Vibafiti banGazT kay nuflina minha attahrira muf 
nuflina minha a I Van annaksa wa alfawda lilwaraVi wa alxiziyya wa altar. (Muammer 
Al-Gaddafi: 22\2\2011) 

j eQjll eJjxJI j 4 .X‘41 (jVl 1 4 *>4 jjlxj jj : 4 >.. jjlxj (_£ jliAj 4c. 131 ^3 --^.1 4 ' ^'.q’i' • .r_ j til 

(2011\2\22 :^l j—) .>11 j 

Translation: 


Abdull Fattah and 1 attack from the broadcast of Banghazi to announce the liberation 
not to announce from it the defeat and retreating backward to degradation and disgrace. 

In the above example, the shared meaningful aspect of the two neighboring words in the lexical couplet 
'alxiziy wa altar' which can be translated as (degradation and disgrace) is the sense of shame and humiliation. 
The notion of synonymy is mainly introduced in the category of synonym couplet which involves a pair of 
synonymous terms. Lyons (1981) classifies synonymy, based on the degree of similarity, into two types: 
absolute synonymy and near synonymy. Both forms of synonymy can be seen in the following two extracts. 
Example No. (14): 

Vajhiza tarabiyya lilVasafi Jaqlqah taGdurakum wa taxunakum .(Muammer Al- 
Gaddafi: 22\2\2011) 

(2011Y2Y22 , »j j 4I jJ*j 4. qjq ,4 4 jjjc. 

Translation: 


I am sorry to say that some brothern Arab political systems have deceived and betrayed 
you. 

Near synonymy refers to words that are more or less similar, but not identical in meaning. This is 
exhibited in the words 'taGdururakum wa taxunakum'. The two coordinated verbs 'taGdurakum' and 
'taxunakum' in the synonymous couplet (taGdurakum wa taxunakum) share the meaning of treachery; however, 
they do not have the exact meaning, whereas absolute synonymy which is employed in the example below 
presents the strongest form of semantic equivalence. 

Example No. (15): 

allabl yurldu alfizza wa alkaramata wa almajida, Vuxruju min biyutakum. (Muammer 
Al-Gaddafi: 22\2\2011) 

(2011 \2\22 j-4^ 1 ) .f&ja <>“ >,4^11 j ‘UIjSlI j Sj*ll ajjj 


Translation: 

Those who want honor, dignity, and glory must get out of their homes. 

In this example, the two terms 'alfizzah' and 'alkaramah' in the lexical couplet (alfizzah wa alkaramah) 
have the same meaning and function as absolute synonymy. The final semantic couplet is what Koch called 
"freezes". Freezes refer to words that have religious and ritual connotations. The following is a good example. 

Example No. (16): 

fiamalatu alqurVani fi llbya wa VaVimmatu almasajidi all! yifrifu assunnata wa 
yifrifu alVuSula wa yifrifu assalafiyyata alhaqlqiyyata. (Muammer Al-Gaddafi: 

22 2 2011 ) 

4 4 4,1) 4 ,qt L.J1 1 JX4 a J jj . 4 . VI j 4 \ , .1 tl 1 ^ 111 , ql wl ■ 4 *1' 4_aj1 j Lua] ^ji jj&jl 4 ] 4 -. 

(2011\2\22:^' >—«) 

Translation: 

The holy Quran custodians in Libya, and the honest Mosque Imams (leaders) who 
know the true faith well and know the real fundamentalism. 

In the above example, words like 'Mosque, Quraan, Sunnah' in the frozen couplet (hamalatu alqurVani 
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wa ?a?immatu almasajidi) reflect some of the Islamic origins and indicates the religious use of certain 
synonymous words in restricted senses. Most of the synonymous terms and lexical couplets used in the political 
speeches of the ousted Arab presidents during the Arab Spring Revolutions reflect the sense of peace and liberty 
and the meaning of growth and safety. This introduces a contradictory picture of the reality of their homelands, 
and of their applied ideologies during their presidential regime. 


4.2.1.3 Hyponymy 

Cruse (2002) defines hyponymy, a sub-group of lexical cohesion, as the relationship of meaning 
inclusion, where the meaning of one item is included in that of another. Hyponymic relationship mainly 
involves a superordinate term which refers to a word with more inclusive or general meaning, and hyponyms are 
words with more specific or narrower meaning. This relationship is depicted by the common formula "an A is a 
kind of B". The following is an example. 

Example No. (17): 

?i?Ta?u dafifin jadldin lil'M'lami aljahawl bitaxSTSi masahatin yawmiyyatin 
bittalfazah wa al?idafati alwaTaniyyati likulli wilayati aljumhuriyyati wa 
alSSahafah. (Zain Al-Abedeen Bin Ali: 10\1\2011) 

j 4 ; j CIjLjVj ejl&ljVl J J 4 _ia jj 4^1 .. „ ^ —i • -i -. ^ U j.iUc.iU ; ’ 4_2_ c i 

(2011\1\10 ojapAJl uO) .ikwJl 


Translation: 


Giving a new motivation to the regional media by allocating a space daily in television 
and in National Radio Broadcasts for every state of the Republic and Journalism. 

In the above example, hyponymic relationship is achieved through the use of the words ’attalfazah', 
'al?idafat alwaTaniyya', and 'aSSahafah' that present different kinds of the superordinate term (?i?lam). The 
meaning of these hyponyms: television, radio, and journalism are contained in the superordinate term media. In 
addition, Murphy (2003) points out that hyponymous relationship is slightly different from the meronymical one 
which describes part (meronymy) - whole (holonymy) relationship. This distinction between the two 
hierarchical relationships, hyponymy and meronymy, is illustrated in the following examples. 

Example No. (18) 

Kallaftu alhukiimata wa VittaSaltn bissayyidi alwazlri alVawwali nabllif naqumu 
bitaxfidi fi ?as<iari almawadi wa almarafiqi al?asasiyyati, assukkar, alhallb, alxubiz, 

?ila Gayiri dalik. (Zain Al-Abedeen Bin Ali: 13\1\2011). 

,.31 j Q-S'n ;_):!<< <JjV! ' i ■■ " > ejL-ajl j Co 

" (2011\1\13 :<>• oi (jjj) .413 J4C J) JA1I 


Translation: 


I have entrusted the government and called the first ministers to start decreasing the 
prices of commodities and basic facilities; sugar, milk, bread, etc. 

Example No. (19): 

?atawajjahu bihadlOi alyawma mubafaratan li?abna?i ajjafibi bifallahihi wa 
(ummalihi, muslimlhi wa ?aqbaTihi, Jlyuxihi wa Jababih. (Hosni Mubarak: 
1\2\2011) 

;4j(.LQ ^ ‘< . 4 j’l ' . J 4 Sjj 4 Ul J 4. J A 1 . .14 4 JL 4 C' j 4 j ^ N Q J ■ '''7 ^'LuV a 4 4 1 ' '" 4 

(2011\2\1 

Translation: 


1 direct my speech today towards the people of the nation, its farmers and labourers, 

Muslims and Christians, young and old. 

The three hyponyms mentioned in example (18) above: sugar, milk, and bread are just included in the 
meaning of the superordinate terms 'almawadi wa almarafiqi al?asasiyya' which indicate the essential 
substances of life, whereas meronyms in example (19): peasant, labourers, Muslims, Christians, young 
generations and old people are components of the whole Egyptian nation. Kinds and parts are intensively 
mentioned in the speeches of the ousted Arab presidents to state their comprehensive knowledge of their homes 
and people, which, in fact, contradicts their political ideologies and strategies during the past years of their reign. 


Collocation 

Fakhouri (1995) defines collocation (A1 MuSahaba A1 LafZiyya) as " a lexicological term used by 
linguists to refer to the habitual co-occurrence of individual lexical item" (page:8). In addition, Abed-Raof 
(2001) describes the main lexical item in collocation as a "nodal item" and what collocates with this item as 
"collocational range". The following is an example. 

Example No. (20): 

Vinna riqtinafl Oabitun la yataza?za?u bimuwaSalati alViSIahi assiyasl wa al?iqtiSad! 
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wa alVijtimaG min Vaj iIi mujtama?in miSriyyin hurin dimuqraTi. (Hosni Mubarak: 
28\1\2011) 

2)-o w c, l ■ct'vyt j il .^ ^..Ij.,i 1: £ jt JL V CLulii (jl 

(2011\1\28 ^ 


Translation: 

My conviction in the continuation of social, economic, and political reforms is firm and 
will not be shaked for the sake of a democratic, free Egyptian society. 

Collocation, in the above example, occurs in 'alViSlah assiyasl wa alViqtiSadl wa alVijtimafl', where the 
terms 'assiyasl', 'alViqtiSadl', and 'alVijtimaff are habitually attached to the lexical item 'alViSlah' to introduce 
one particular referent. Words in this collocation go side by side, and whenever one is mentioned the other 
comes to mind directly. Moreover, the items 'assiyasl, alViqtiSadl, and alVijtimafl' can be considered as the 
collocational range of the nodal item 'alViSlah' which presents the essential meaningful item in the above 
mentioned collocation. Collocational restrictions in Arabic and English have been addressed by many 
researchers who have stated that collocation is not simply a matter of association of ideas. One of them is Nofal 
(2012), who claims that "although collocation is very largely determined by meaning, it is sometimes 
idiosyncratic and cannot be easily predicted in terms of the meaning of the associated words" ( page:77). In 
addition, Robins (1964), even though now dated, still valid, classified collocation semantically into two types: 
situational collocation and referential collocation. These two types are evident in the following examples. 
Example No. (21): 

Vantum fi assahati alxadraVi tuqaddimun alhaqlqata allatl tuhawilu Vajhizata alxiyana 
wa aKamala wa annadala wa arrajfiyya wa aljubina, tuhawilu Van tuGaTlha. 

(Muammer Al-Gaddafi: 22\2\2011) 

J jL*j -. 1 ' j 4 j’t j 4_ll2jll j 4_iL&*3l j 4 M >4. U - j , 1 J jUei ^23 4 a U ^ '7' £ 1 j. )) A ■vl , .31 ^3 

(2011\2\22 j—) J 

Translation: 

You people in the Greenyard present the truth that the systems of treachery, agency, 
cowardness, and backwardness try to hide. 

Example No. (22): 

badartu Vila himayatahum fi bidayatiha Vihtiraman lihaqqihum fi attaZahuri assilml. 

(Hosni Mubarak: 28\1\2011) 

(2011\1\28 j^A^) jAUalil Ul jl=d pg . 'ljU' . J) di jjIj 


Translation: 

I took the initiative to protect them at the beginning of the demonstrations, respecting 
their rights for peaceful demonstration. 

Situational collocation in example (21) occurs in the two related lexical items 'assaha alxadraV, where 
the meaning of the collocational range 'alxadraV, which denotes the green colour, is not used to refer to the 
literal meaning of the lexical items but to the metaphorical connotation. In such combination, the word 
’alxadraV has a figurative sense which is not found outside this limited context. In example (22), referential 
collocation is reflected in the collocational pair 'attaZahur assilml' which means peaceful protest. The 
meanings of the nodal term 'attaZahur' and its range 'assilml' refer to the actual action practiced during the 
Arab Spring revolutions. Moreover, Al-Qasimi (1979), who investigated collocation from a syntactical aspect, 
argues that collocation in Arabic occurs in various types of syntactic configuration and they may have these 
collocation patterns: noun-adjective collocation, verb-preposition collocation, particle-preposition collocation, 
and nouns of genitive construct. These types of collocation are clearly used in the following extract. 

Example No. (23): 

da?wat nuwwabu ajjafibi wa Va?daVu majlisi bufahln wa alhayakilu almarkaziyyati fi 
alVahzabi assiyasiyyati Vila takOTfi hudurahum lijihatihum wa VittiSalatihum 
addawriyyati bilmuwaTinln HlViSGaVi Vilavyum wa alVihaTati bilhalati allatl tuVradu 
falayhum. (Zain al-Abedeen Bin Ali: 10\1\2011) 

-.1 j ■ i 0 ]'X'i ^21 4 1 . .lUwdl Slj; 11 j ■' . r 1 j < 221 a jC.2 

(j-j ^j.;' '1»I' 2)4j) .'£jlfr ^^211 i“Nl-vll' 4 UI-vVl j -yiNI,^'2 j 

(2011\1\10 

Translation: 

I called upon representatives of the people ( parliament members), Bo-shaheen council 
members and central configuration in political parties to concentrate their presence in 
their areas and to have periodic contacts with the citizens and to listen to them so as to 
become aware of the cases that are exposed to them. 
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The above extract reflects four types of collocation 'alPahzab assiyasiyya' 'nuwwab ajjatib', 'al?iSGa? 
?ilayhum', and 'tufrad falayhum' respectively. The noun 'al?ahzab' which presents the dominant word in the 
collocational pair 'al?ahzab assiyasiyya' usually collocates with the adjective in its feminine form 'assiyasiyya'. 
Moreover, the second incident 'nuwwab ajjafib' introduces a very distinguished form of collocation in Arabic 
language which is called by Arabic grammarians "noun of possessive or genitive construction". Possessive 
construction (alVidafa) involves two associated nouns, the first noun (almudaf) has neither article nor nunation 
(tanwln) such as 'nuwwab'. The second noun (mudaf ?ilayhi) has a genitive case ending (i) such as 'ajjafibi'. 
In addition, the collocational pairs 'al?iSGa? Vilayyhum' and 'tufrad falayhum' consists of particle 'al?iSGa?' 
and the present passive verb 'tufrad' followed by a grammatical unit, typically prepositions 'tala' and ?ila'. 

In conclusion a complete analysis of the salient linguistic features was conducted on the speeches of the 
ousted Arab presidents. The first lexical feature is repetition which was divided into three types. The second 
type of lexical relation is synonymy which is divided into two types: complete-synonymy and near-synonymy or 
lexical couplets based on Koch's (1983) framework. The final category of lexical relation is collocation. 

Conclusion 

This study has investigated the salient linguistic features and has highlighted some pragmatic features of the 
political speeches of the ousted Arab presidents during the Arab Spring Revolution. Following the Discourse 
Analysis approach, the analysis of these speeches is conducted using Halliday and Hasan's (1976) lexical 
cohesion framework. 

In the case of lexical cohesion, the four categories: repetition, synonymy, hyponymy, and collocation 
were investigated. It is clear that repetition, based on Al-Jubouri's (1984) investigation, was observed at the 
three levels: morphological level, word level, and junk level. The study has revealed that the two forms of 
repetition: word strings and parallel structures are deliberately employed in these speeches to reinforce and 
achieve different political strategies and ideologies such as the strategy of threatening the civil protesters. These 
strategies are peculiar to these speeches. On the other hand, the study shows that some types of repetition used 
in these speeches especially the two types of morphological repetition; pattern and root repetition are pseudo 
repetition, since they have no function and they are not motivated. The reason for this could be that redundancy 
in Arabic, in which some rhetorical features such as morphological repetition are automatically used without the 
choice of the language producer. The second type of lexical cohesion, synonymy, has been introduced in terms 
of what Koch (1983) calls "lexical couplets". Five lexical couplets are respectively explored in this study and 
they are: modified-modifier couplets, implicational couplets, hendiadic couplets, synonym couplets, and freezes. 
The study has demonstrated that most of the synonymous terms and lexical couplets used in these speeches 
reflect the sense of peace and liberty and the meaning of growth and safety. These senses portray a positive 
picture of the presidents' ego that introduces a contradictory image of the reality of their homelands. The final 
lexical type, collocation, is explored in this study and was divided semantically into two types: situational 
collocation and referential collocation, and syntactically it was classified into four forms: noun-adjective 
collocation, verb-preposition collocation, particle-preposition collocation, and noun of genitive construct. It is 
evident in this investigation that collocation is idiosyncratic and cannot be predicted easily in terms of the 
meaning of the associated words. 

Recommendations 

The aim of this study is to investigate the salient linguistic features of the political speeches of the ousted Arab 
presidents, Hosni Mubarak, Muammer Al-Gaddafi, and Zain Al-Abedeen Bin Ali, during the Arab Spring 
Revolution. This investigation has mainly explored only the lexical category of cohesion including: repetition, 
synonymy, hyponymy, and collocation, whereas the second category of cohesion, grammatical cohesion, 
involving: references, ellipsis, conjunctions, and substitution were not explored. Therefore, those linguistic 
features might be potential areas of investigation in the future. It is also recommended that other researchers 
could have a study on the effect of translation on the status of these linguistic devices in discourse. 
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